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Abstract 

This report provides basic information on nine cases where the U.S. military has intervened, 
either unilaterally or together with other nations, and a summary for each operation of 
assessments of the operation relevant to the use of force, particularly for cases such as 
Kosovo. The cases are Vietnam, Lebanon, Grenada, Panama, Iraq, Somalia, Rwanda, Haiti, 
and Bosnia. Information includes: the situation in which U.S. military forces were deployed, 
the size and length of deployment, the number of U.S. military personnel killed in or as a 
result of hostilities, the situation in which U.S. troops were deployed, the rationales, purposes, 
and/or interests involved in a deployment, and whether there was an international mandate and 
a congressional authorization for the action. The introductory overview includes a synopsis 
of the “lessons learned” for the use of force from all operations, and a brief discussion of the 
implications for future operations. This report will not be updated. 

Other CRS sources include: CRS Report 92-757 F, Use of Force by the United States, 
(available on optical disk); CRS Report 94-529 F, U.S. Military Operations, 1965-1994 (Not 
Including Vietnam): Data on Casualties, Decorations, and Personnel Involved', and, CRS 
Report 96-476 F, The War Powers Resolution: Twenty-Two Years of Experience. 
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Military Interventions by U.S. Forces from Vietnam to 
Bosnia: Background, Outcomes, 
and “Lessons Learned” for Kosovo 



Summary 

The congressional debate on Kosovo has raised interest in previous cases where 
the United States military has intervened in other countries. Of these, nine are cited 
as providing some type of lesson or precedent for future action. In eight of these, the 
U.S. military used force: Vietnam, Lebanon, Grenada, Panama, Iraq, Somalia, Haiti, 
and Bosnia. In the ninth, Rwanda, the United States undertook a humanitarian 
mission. 

The numbers, purposes, circumstances and results of these interventions varied 
greatly. They have involved numbers of U.S. military personnel ranging, at peak, from 
about two thousand (Lebanon in 1982-1984) to over 500,000 (against Iraq in 1991, 
Vietnam in 1961-1973), and lasted from a few months to over a decade. More than 
one reason was cited for most interventions; these reasons included the need to 
reverse aggression, the need to maintain regional stability, and the protection of U.S. 
citizens, of economic interests and of human rights. The restoration of constitutional 
order or the rule of law, and enforcing political or peace settlements, are among the 
other considerations. Rwanda was undertaken only to provide relief to millions of 
refugees in the midst of a civil war. Congress has authorized only two of the 
deployments — Iraq and Vietnam — and the latter authorization was subsequently 
disputed. (Congress authorized the last 18 months of the 1982-1984 deployment to 
Lebanon.) Only Panama was a unilateral U.S. action, for the others the United States 
sought allies. The U.N. Security Council authorized the four interventions occurring 
after 1990, but not those prior to that. Three are generally regarded as successes 
(Iraq, Panama, Grenada), three as failures (Vietnam, Lebanon and Somalia), and three 
have had mixed results subject to varying interpretations (Haiti, Rwanda, and 
Bosnia).The numbers of U.S. military personnel killed as a result of hostilities ranged 
from none thus far in Bosnia, to 59,000 Vietnam. 

Among the “lessons learned” from these interventions relevant to the current 
situation in Kosovo, those involving the effective use of force seem most pertinent at 
this time. Most ex post facto assessments of individual interventions point to the use 
of overwhelming force as a major factor in successful operations, and the lack of 
adequate force as a major factor contributing to mixed results for failures. This 
conclusion leads some analysts to argue that the United States should avoid 
operations where limitations are put on the use of force, as in the current case of 
Kosovo. Nevertheless, some analysts who compare interventions, suggest that there 
are ways to make the threat and use of force more credible, and more effective, and 
thus enhance the possibilities of success in “limited force” interventions. 

Other CRS reports are: Use of Force by the United States, CRS Report 92-757 
(available on optical disk); U.S. Military Operations, 1965-1994 (Not Including 
Vietnam): Data on Casualties, Decorations, and Personnel Involved, CRS Report 
94-529 F; and, The War Powers Resolution: Twenty-Two Years of Experience, CRS 
Report 96-476. 
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Military Intervention by U.S. Forces 
from Vietnam to Bosnia: 
Background, Outcomes, and 
“Lessons Learned” for Kosovo 



The congressional debate on Kosovo has raised interest in previous cases where 
the United States military has intervened in other countries, and in the lessons that 
such interventions teach for the use of force in such cases as Kosovo. This report 
provides pertinent information on eight important U.S. military interventions using 
force: Vietnam (1961-1973), Lebanon (1982-1984), Grenada (1983), Panama 

(1989-1990), Iraq (1990-1991), Haiti (1994-1996), Somalia (1992-1994) and Bosnia 
(1992-present). It also provides information on one strictly humanitarian intervention 
in Rwanda (1994). These are operations that have occurred within the past 30 years 
and are invoked as comparisons to the situation in Kosovo with regard to purposes, 
conduct, outcomes, and “lessons learned.” 

The report provides a chart of the most pertinent data (Table 1), summarized in 
the overview. The overview section also summarizes the “lessons learned,” 
particularly the lessons for the use of force, from each case, and discusses the 
implications for future operations, including Kosovo. The overview section is 
followed by a synopsis of each operation, which summarizes the situation in which 
U.S. military forces were deployed, the size and length of deployment, the number 
of U.S. military personnel killed in or as a result of hostilities, and whether the U.S. 
undertook action alone or in coalition with other nations. Other information includes 
the rationales, purposes, and/or interests involved in a deployment, and whether there 
was a U.N. or other international mandate, 1 and a congressional authorization for the 
action. 

The cases from Vietnam through the Persian Gulf War draw heavily for the 
description of events and the lessons learned from CRS Report 92-757, Use of Force 
by the United States, coordinated by Mark Lowenthal and Robert L. Goldich, 



'The U.N. provided peacekeeping forces for some of these operations. Some of these U.N. 
operations were authorized under Chapter VII of the U.N. Charter, which provides the U.N. 
Security Council with a range of responses to “threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and 
acts of aggression.” They include measures not involving the use of force, such as economic 
sanctions, interruption of communications, and severance of diplomatic relations (article 41). 
They also include measures involving the use of force by air, sea, or land forces (article 42). 
Where this report cites Chapter VII authority for an operation, it refers to an authorization to 
use whatever means necessary, interpreted as the use of force, to achieve the goals set forth 
in Council resolutions. 
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October 14, 1992, CRS Report 92-757 (available on optical disk). 2 The synopses of 
these cases were kept relatively brief, as the reader can refer to this study for further 
information. Descriptions of the events of subsequent cases are presented in 
relatively more detail. The author drew on a variety of sources, including those listed 
in the Bibliography, for information on the U.S. military activities and lessons learned 
of cases from 1992 on. 

Other CRS sources relied upon for most of these cases were: CRS Report 94- 
529 F, U.S. Military Operations, 1965-1994 (Not Including Vietnam).: Data on 
Casualties, Decorations, and Personnel Involved , by Robert L. Goldich and John C. 
Schaefer, June 27, 1994; and, CRS Report 96-476 F, The War Powers Resolution: 
Twenty-Two Years of Experience, by Richard F. Grimmett, May 24, 1996. (The latter 
provides an extensive discussion of the provisions and requirements of the War 
Powers Resolution (P.L. 93-148), and the issues involved in its application.) 3 



Overview of Cases, “Lessons Learned,” 
and Implications for Congress 

The United States has undertaken a variety of military interventions for a wide 
range of purposes since World War II, and with mixed degrees of success and failure. 
These interventions have involved numbers of U.S. military personnel ranging, at 
peak, from about 2,000 (Lebanon in 1982-1984) to over 500,000 (against Iraq in 
1991, Vietnam in 1961-1973). The duration of U.S. deployments has ranged from 
months to years. The numbers of U.S. military personnel killed as a result of 
hostilities ranged from none thus far after over six years in Bosnia, to some 59,000 
over 12 years of involvement in Vietnam. Congress has authorized only two of the 
deployments — Iraq and Vietnam — and the latter authorization was subsequently 
disputed. (Congress authorized the last 18 months of the 1982-1984 deployment to 
Lebanon.) 

The stated purposes and the U.S. interests involved in these operations varied. 
All but one were undertaken for more than one reason. Iraq had the most clear-cut 
primary purpose — to reverse Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait — and involved the strongest 
U.S. interests — stability in a region vital to U.S. economic well-being. Protection 
of U.S. citizens was stated as a reason for intervention in two cases (Panama and 
Grenada). The need to maintain regional stability was cited or viewed as a reason for 
five of the operations (Bosnia, Lebanon, Grenada, and Vietnam, as well as Iraq). 
Economic interests, human rights, the restoration of constitutional order or the rule 
of law, and enforcing political or peace settlements, are among the other 



includes sections on Vietnam by Mark Lowenthal and Robert L. Goldich, on Lebanon by 
Clyde Mark, on Grenada by Robert L. Goldich , on Panama by Mark P. Sullivan, and on the 
Persian Gulf War by Alfred B. Prados. 

3 Data on the costs of these operations can be found in CRS Report 94-995 F, Costs of Major 
U.S. Wars and Recent U.S. Overseas Military Operations, by Stephen Daggett and Nina M. 
Serafmo. Cost data on Bosnia is updated regularly in CRS Issue Brief 94040, Peacekeeping: 
Issues of U.S. Military Involvement, by Nina M. Serafino. 
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considerations for U.S. intervention. Rwanda was undertaken only to provide relief 
to millions of refugees in the midst of a civil war. 

Most operations were undertaken in conjunction with other military forces. Only 
Panama was a unilateral U.S. action. All four interventions since 1990 (Bosnia, 
Somalia, Haiti, and Iraq) have been authorized by the U.N. Security Council. The 
four occurring before 1990 (Panama, Lebanon, Grenada, and Vietnam) were not. 

Three of these interventions are generally regarded as successes (Iraq, Panama, 
Grenada), three as failures (Vietnam, Lebanon and Somalia), and three have had 
mixed results subject to varying interpretations (Haiti, Rwanda, and Bosnia). 

“Lessons Learned” 

All military interventions are accompanied by debate and analysis of the reasons 
for their success or lack thereof. The “lessons learned,” or predominant perceptions, 
of the results of each operation usually color the thinking and planning for the next 
operation. Most military thinkers caution that each intervention is unique, and the 
“lessons learned” from each operation, while useful in a general sense, may not be 
applicable or appropriate for every case of intervention. In addition, predominant 
perceptions may be based on misperceptions, leading to the wrong “lessons,” and 
perceptions that are not considered politically appropriate may not be raised to the 
level of a “lesson.” Still, the following generalizations can be made about the widely 
agreed upon “lessons learned” and other perceptions regarding the individual 
interventions cited in this paper. 

• Successful interventions were ones in which the United States was willing to 
use the force required for the situation from the outset. For all interventions 
perceived as failures, the amount of force deployed and exercised fell 
considerably short of the force needed, in retrospect. (In addition, sometimes 
this force was applied gradually or “incrementally,” giving an appearance of 
hesitation or reluctance to its use.) This applies to both conventional 
operations where the goal was to win by inflicting a military defeat, as well as 
to instances where the intention was to use limited force. The “limited force” 
operations include interventions where the objective was to force parties to 
negotiate their differences, as well as peacekeeping and peace enforcement 
operations, where it was to ensure or enforce an agreed upon peace 
settlement. 4 Other factors also influence the decision to constrain the use of 
force, including most notably geostrategic and geopolitical concerns, and 
perceptions about the depth of public support, and differences of opinion 
among the United States and its allies. 

• Judgments concerning the amount of force necessary were considerably easier 
to reach in cases where the objective was to defeat an opposing armed force. 



4 This generalization is supported by the analysis of Peter Viggo Jakobsen, a Danish professor, 
in a systematic study of the Gulf Conflict, the Yugoslav wars from 1991 through 1995, and 
U.S. and international action on Haiti. See: Western Use of Coercive Diplomacy after the 
Cold War: A Challenge for Theory and Practice. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. 
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Judgments concerning the amount of force needed to present a credible threat 
to back diplomatic efforts to achieve a negotiated solution to a problem, and 
to create an environment conducive to a negotiated solution often erred on the 
conservative side. “Mission creep,” i.e., the perception that the intervening 
forces, once committed, get assigned ever greater military tasks, appear to 
result from a failure to anticipate the amount of military effort that would be 
required, or an unwillingness to commit sufficient forces and resources at the 
outset, even if the need had been anticipated, or unanticipated developments 
to which the military forces had to react. 

• Successful interventions were largely either undertaken to restore the status 
quo ante which had been dismpted by an event, e.g., Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
or were conducted on behalf of an existing and long-standing constitutional 
order with broad public support, e.g., to restore the constitutional order and 
the perceived winners of the elections in Panama. Even successful 
interventions can require substantial sustained assistance for reconstruction and 
for fortifying institutions whose integrity has been compromised by the usurper 
regime. Unsuccessful interventions attempted to establish a new order or 
support a relatively recently adopted new order which did not have a cultural 
or institutional basis or perceived legitimacy to sustain it and where the 
intervening forces left before such conditions were attained (e.g, Somalia and 
Lebanon), and where there was debate over whether such conditions were in 
our power to foster through intervention (e.g., Vietnam). 

• Coalitions can offer great benefits — such as conferring international 
legitimacy on an operation — but they can also complicate its planning and 
implementation. Apart from the military problems of coordinating the activities 
of military personnel of several nations, coalition nations often have different 
interests at stake in an intervention, leading to different perceptions of the risks 
and benefits of various modes of intervention. These differences may 
undermine the operation, particularly if participating parties are viewed by the 
opponent as pursuing distinct objectives, or if disagreements arise about the 
appropriate use of force. Often, however, the United States has no option but 
to work with a coalition, as it needs access to bases and resources that only a 
coalition can provide. The “leadership” that many urge the United States to 
demonstrate is one means of managing a coalition to make its military 
operations more effective. 

• Greater knowledge and prior evaluation of local conditions is essential to 
improving the chances of success, and may mitigate the force needed to attain 
desired results by enabling diplomats and intervention forces to better deal with 
a situation. Although rarely cited as a major problem in the literature on 
individual operations, the lack of knowledge and appreciation of the 
complexity of local social and political conditions is mentioned by some 
analysts as significantly contributing to the United States’ inability to manage 
some operations, particularly Lebanon and Somalia. 5 



5 Telephone conversation with William J. Durch, Senior Associate of The Henry L. Stimson 

(continued...) 





